Teaching Guides 


Iraq—The World’s Cradle (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Iraq (pp. 10, 11) 

Peep-shows and Nickelodeons (p. 12) 
Thanksgiving Dinner—American Meal (p. 13) 
Our Free Press (p. 14) 


Concepts Developed in the Unit on Iraq 


Iraq, the place where archeologists have discovered 
traces of what may be the world’s first village, is one of 
the last countries to take advantage of new inventions. Many 
of modern-day Iraq’s five million people still live as their 
forebears did thousands of years ago. 

Iraq's leaders know this and plan to use income from a 
modern treasure—oil—to aid this ancient land. 


Suggestions for Using the Unit on Iran 


USING THE DICTIONARY 


Aim: To encourage using the dictionary as an aid to pro- 
nunciation. 

To the pupils: Will two or three of you volunteer to 
search out in your copies of Junior Scholastic proper names 
which might be mispronounced? After looking them up in 
the dictionary, write them on the board with the proper 
vowel, syllable, and accent markings. Be prepared to give 
help to anyone who finds difficulty in pronouncing the 
words. (Among them are: Iraq, Jarmo, Shandar, Mesopo- 
tamia, Tigris, Euphrates, Assyrian, Babylonian, Chaldean, 
Baghdad.) 


FORMAL TALKS 

Aim: To gain practice in organizing material. 

To the pupils: Select one of the following topics on which 
to make a short formal talk. Skim through your copies of 
Junior Scholastic and underline any parts which pertain to 
the topic you have selected. When you give your talk, an- 
nounce your topic, try to present the facts in your own 
words but refer to Junior Scholastic as needed. 

Topic I. Irrigation in ancient and modern Iraq. 

Topic Il. Archeology—a fascinating science. 

Topic III. Life in the first village of the world. 





If you are going to the Social Studies Council 
Convention in Buffalo, N. Y., or to the English 
Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., see 
page 4-T last week, for our invitation to a party. 
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Topic IV. The conquerors of Mesopotamia. (Use a map 
to show where the various armies came from.) 
Topic V. Plans for the future of Iraq. 


How We Live in Iraq 


RESEARCH 


To the teacher: Ask volunteers to read aloud the story of 
Aladdin and some of the other tales from the Arabian Nights. 
Others may find pictures of the ancient walled city of Bagh- 
dad, showing mosques, shops in the suq, the River Tigris, 
and people in their native costumes. 


ARITHMETIC 
To the pupils: From the various clues in these stories, you 
can tell approximately how much a fil and dinar are in our 
money. Make a list of things you and your family purchase, 
and change their prices into fils and dinars. 


Peep-shows and Nickelodeons 
ORAL READING 


To the pupils: We are inclined to take movies for granted 
nowadays. Did you ever stop to think how they were started? 
“Way Back When” gives us some information on the sub- 
ject. Let us take turns reading aloud about the early movies. 


DISCUSSION . 


To the pupils: Movies were called by several different 
names in their early days until the general public settled 





December Specials 


The December 2 issue of Junior Scholastic will contain 
selected features on “Wings for Man,” commemorating the 
50th anniversary of powered flight—the famed first flights 
of the Wright brothers on Dec. 17, 1903. In addition to 
these materials in the student edition, the Scholastic Teacher 
of December 2 will contain a special eight-page section of 
teaching aids on aviation. This section will include a source 
list of books, pamphlets, films, and film strips on all phases 
of aviation. 

The December 9 issue will present, in addition to the 
regular features, special Christmas features. Thus these two 
issues will contain sufficient materials to be used over three 
weeks or more, depending on the Christmas vacation periods 
in various school systems. 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


No issue November 25 
(Thanksgiving holiday) 


Next issue:. December 2 
‘Theme Article: “Wings for Man” 
unit) 
Way Back When: Aviation 
Freedom Answers Communism: Exchange of Ideas 


(special aviation 











on moving pictures and shortened it to movies. The English 

use a different term. Do you know what it is? (cinema) 
Language grows as new inventions are made. What new 

contributions to language have radio and TV made? 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


SILENT READING 


Aim: To get the gist of an article by silent reading through 
the use of motivating questions. 

To the pupils: Use the following questions as a guide in 
reading silently. Be prepared to tell or read the answer you 
have found to each question. 

Par. 1: What was the most important contribution the 
Indians made to the feast? 

Par. 2: Is America the only country which uses corn? 

Par. 3: What do we consider the most important dish on 
Thanksgiving Day? What did the Indians have to do with it? 

Par. 4: What information is given about turkeys? 

Par. 5: What typical Thanksgiving dish is described here? 
How did it get its name? 

Par. 6: Which of these vegetables are typically American 
and which were known in Europe? 

Par. 7-9: Here is some odd news about potatoes. 

Par. 10: Which of the nuts mentioned originally came 
from America? 

Par. 11: How will present-day Thanksgiving dinners com- 
pare with the Pilgrim feast? 


Our Free Press 


DISCUSSION 


To the teacher: After the article has been read aloud, 
plan for a general discussion which might cover points such 
as: 

1. What is the U.S. concept of the duties and privileges 
of a reporter? 

2. What is the Communists’ idea of a reporter’s duties? 

8. How did Oatis violate the Communist rules? 

4. Compare what the free world and the Communists 
mean when they call a thing “good” or “bad.” 

5. In what way is freedom of the press in our country 
limited? Do you think that is necessary? 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of the Thanksgiving holiday, there will 
be no November 25 issue of Junior Scholastic. 
The next issue will be dated December 2. 











Ten Questions for a Five‘minute Quiz 


1. Name the American who won the 1953 Nobel p 
prize. (Marshall or General George C. Marshall) 

2. Dr. Schweitzer, another Nobel prize winner, has @ 
voted most of his life to helping the people of what F 
possession? (French Equatorial Africa) 

8. The queen of what country will soon set out on a we 
tour? (Britain) : 
4. In what bodies of water will a new “thermome 

collect diatoms? (Rivers) 

5. Name the U. S. reporter who was jailed by Czech 
munists on charges that he had been “spying.” (Oatis 
William Oatis) 

6. Name the inventor of our first movies, which y 
called peep-shows. (Edison or Thomas Alva Edison)  ~ 

7. What food that the Pilgrims learned about from the 
Indians is now found all over the world? (Corn) 

8. What rich resource lies under Iraq’s soil? (Oil) 

9. What was the old name for Iraq? (Mesopotamia) 7 

10. About how many years ago did nomads first start ® 
settle down and build houses? (7,000) 





Answers to Nov. 18 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-times; 6-dosages; 8-go; 9-us; 1l-men’s; 14-pert; 
16-Rio; 17-are; 18-Tunis; 20-talents; 22-ah; 23-S. S. E.; 240m; 
26-mat; 28-try; 29-tow; 3l-she; 32-these; 34-Ode. 
DOWN: 1-to; 2-is; 3-ma; 4-Eg.; 5-S. E.; 6-doer; 7-sure; 8-gm 
10-St.; 12-Nita; 13-souls; 14-Paine; 15-erst; 19-n.e.s.; 20-that 
21-sore; 22-A. M.; 25-N. Y.; 27-tot; 28-the; 30-who; 31- S. 7 
33-ed. s 
Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. THANKSGIVING DINNER: 1-A; 2-A; 3-X; 4-A; ox 
7-A; 8-A; 9-A; 10-A. 

2. WAY BACK WHEN: l1-peep-shows; 2-box-like machi 
3-45 seconds; 4-nickelodeons; 5-empty stores and tents. 

8. THE FREE PRESS: All are true. 

4. NEWS HEADLINES: 1-Marshall; 2-Schweitzer; 3-Qu 
Elizabeth II; 4-Belgium; 5-Thermometer. 

5. IRAQ: l-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c. 





Tools for Teachers 


Norway 
Dec. 9 in Junior Sche 


PAMPHLETS: Norway at a Glance, 1953, free; Tourist ] 
of Norway, 1954, free; Holidays in Norway, 1954, free; Norway 
House, 290 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

BOOKS: In Norway, by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, $3.00 
( Viking, 1948). Happy Times in Norway, by Sigrid Undset, $2.50 
(Knopf, 1942). 

ARTICLES: “Rebirth of North Norway,” by J. J. Teal, Jt 
Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1953. “Voting Away Freedom,” Time, June 
8, 1953. “No-Nights in Norway,” by R. Capa, Holiday, Sept, 
1952. 

FILMS: Farmer-Fisherman, 20 minutes, sale, Educational 
Film Dept., United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29, N. Y. Norwegians as summer farmers and winter fishermen. 
Majestic Norway, 21 minutes, sale or rent, Films of the Nations 
Distributors, Inc., 62 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Norway—The Land and Its People, 39 fram 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1845 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

NOTE: Please see “Special Issues” notice on page 1-T 
information’ concerning Dec. 2 Tools. 
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OUR FREEDOM OF OUR FREEDOM 
WORSHIP a 


"Thanksgiving bulletin | board | (see p. 6) 












eg wear your woolies. We're taking you on a 
mental trip to a mountain laboratory in the 
clouds. General Electric engineers do get into 
strange places! 
Notice in the picture how icicles grow sideways? 
100-mile winds whip the top of Mt. Washington 
in winter. This summit is stormier than the Pole. 


Here on this blizzardy New Hampshire peak, 
General Electric engineers come to study how jet 
engines act when “iced up” . . . and figure out 
improvements for Air Force and Navy fighters and 
bombers. 


Don't ever get the idea an engineer’s life is dull. 
Or always on mountain tops. In New Mexico, G-E 
engineers are at’ work measuring the behavior of 
rockets in flight. In the ball parks the batteries of 
lamps had to be figured out by General Electric 


‘Bring your mittens, please!” ~ 





engineers. Engineers are aboard Navy ships, buf 
with details of gunfire control. 


Wherever there’s excitement—whether it’s in a 
atomic plant or aboard a new locomotive on tes 
—youll find engineers. Their brains and their inj 
genuity are behind the new things in everyone's life 





WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE 
WHEN YOU FINISH SCHOOL? 





A chemist? A doctor? An engineer? Another 
Edison? Want to work in television, or aviation? One 
thing is sure. Talk to men who have jobs you envy, 
and they'll tell you how much their high school and 
college means to them. There’s always something 
interesting ahead for people with trained minds. 

( Next month in this space you'll meet the “Copper 
man,” built by G-E engineers to answer questions 
human beings can’t answer. ) 
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GOOD/YEAR:- 


Good tires help to make good bikes. 
That’s why Goodyear’s famous G-3 
All-Weather is such an outstanding 
favorite. 


Look at those deep-edged diamond 
blocks in the tread. They really grip 
the road. They mean faster starts, 
safer stops, better traction on turns. 


What’s more, that diamond-studded 
tread is tough and bruise-resistant — 
built to give you the extra wear and 
mileage you want. 


The G-3 is especially designed for the 
sturdy, solidly built bikes that use bal- 
loon tires. See this famous Goodyear 
tire at your neighborhood bike dealer’s 
today. 


Goodyear, Cycle Tire Dept. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


You can count on 
Goodyear Butyl Rub- 
ber Tubes, too! They 
hold air longer. 


G-3, All-Weather—T. M.’s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Ve think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 











Sam just couldn’t stay awake 
Even with the game at stake. 


“Sam!” said his coach 
in a tone of reproach, 
“The food you should eat 
. is NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT!” 





Now peppy ’n’ popular, 
Captain of his team, 
The girls all gather 
around him to beam: 


“Finer protein keeps me ‘a-jump’ 
And helps to beat mid-morning slump!” 
A 
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BAKED BY NABISCO «+ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Moke Mine Breakfast’—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gaily illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money management, suggestions for family and porty breakfasts. Teachers—write to National 
Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. J-1153, specifying number of copies desired. 
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British Church Choir 
On Good-will Tour Here 


The choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
of London is touring the U.S. It is 
the first English cathedral choir ever 
to visit our shores. The choir is on a 
good-will visit. 

At every performance the choir 
sings before a large audience. The 
choir consists of 48 singers. Thirty 
of them are boys, aged nine to 14. 
The rest are men. The choir has two 
organists and a leader called a choir- 
master. 

The choir sings hymns, folk songs, 
anthems, madrigals. Last June it 
sang at the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II. St. Paul's Cathedral 
has always been the scene of reli- 
gious and royal celebration and 
mourning. 

The cathedral formed its first choir 
more than 800 years ago. In 1876 the 
cathedral set up a special school to 
train choir boys. The boys live at the 
school and do regular school work 
besides their singing lessons. During 
a school year they sing at more than 
500 services at St. Paul’s. They prac- 
tice at least an hour a day. Most of 
them also learn to play an instrument 





and they join the school orchestra. 

The school is very popular. The 
last time a vacancy opened in the 
choir, 72 boys applied at the school. 
The only boys chosen are those who 
are good singers, top students, and 
hard workers. 


Italian Mobs Protest Delay 
In Transfer of Trieste Zone 


Italians are losing their tempers 
over Trieste. In the port of Trieste 
and in a dozen cities of Italy they 
recently held parades and mass 
meetings of protest, some of which 
resulted in riots. The angry Italians 
are demanding that the U.S. and 
Britain carry out their plan to turn 
over Zone A to Italian control. (See 
October 7 and 21 issues.) 

The U.S. and Britain delayed 
carrying out this plan after a strong 
protest from Marshal Tito, Yugo- 
slavia’s dictator. He threatened to 
use force against Italian troops if 
they took over Zone A. The U. S. and 
Britain decided to delay carrying out 
their plan until Yugoslavia cooled off. 

As we went to press, the U.S., 
Britain, and France were trying to 
arrange talks with Italy and Yugo- 
slavia to solve the problem. 





Denis de Marney from Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


Twin brothers, Stephan and John Jenkins, sing in the choir of St. Paul's. 





This is NATO’s new flag. 


NATO CHOOSES DESIGN 
FOR FLAG AND EMBLEMS 


A new navy blue and white flag 
now flies over NATO’s headquarters 
in Paris, France. The four-pointed 
star represents a compass for keeping 
NATO on the right road—the path of 
peace. The circle represents the uni- 
ty that binds the 14 NATO nations 
together. 

NATO is the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. It is made up of the 
U.S., Canada, and 12 nations of 
Western Europe. They have all 
promised to help one another in case 
of an outside attack. 

NATO has considered several de- 
signs for a flag. The design chosen 
also will be used as an emblem on 
NATO planes, ships, tanks, shoulder 
patches, pennants. 


India Warns Communists 


To Speed Up PW Sessions 


Of the first 2,020 Chinese and 
North Korean prisoners interviewed, 
only 61 have chosen to return to 
communism. Recently the Commu- 
nists began to stretch out the “ex- 
planation” talks. They interviewed 
some prisoners for as long as four 
hours at a time. U.N. officers say the 
Communists are stalling as an excuse 
to drop the talks. 

India got tough with the Commu- 
nists when they began to stretch out 
the explanation talks. India heads the 
five-nation committee supervising 
the talks. India cancelled some of the 
talks when the Communists insisted 
on more time for them. It said the 
long talks to unwilling prisoners are 
inhuman and disgusting. 
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GEN. MARSHALL WINS 
NOBEL PEAGE PRIZE 


An American has won the Nobel 
peace prize for 1953. He is General 
George C. Marshall of Uniontown, 
Pa. He is the 12th American to win 
the peace prize since 1901. 

At the same time, the 1952 peace 
prize was awarded. It was won by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer of Kaysers- 
burg, Alsace. 

The Nobel peace prize was set up 
in the will of Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish inventor of dynamite. It is 
for the person who “has worked the 
most or best for promoting brother- 
hood among people” and for peace 
in the world. 


GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 

General Marshall, 72, is a soldier- 
statesman. During World War II he 
served as Chief of Staff. After the 
war he served as U. S. Secretary of 
State, and, later, as Secretary of De- 
fense. 

While Secretary of State, he sug- 
gested a plan to help war-torn Euro- 
pean nations get back on their feet. 
Congress passed a law putting the 
idea into action. It became the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

General Marshall knew that much 
of Europe still lay in ruins two years 
after the end of World War II. He 
worked out a plan for these countries 
to help one another. The United 
States, he said, would supply the 
other things they needed. 

French farmers, for example, had 
lost their machinery and animals. 





Harris & Ewing 


General George C. Marshall 








Wide World 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


They had few seeds to plant. They 
could not work hard because they 
were too hungry. Through the Mar- 
shall Plan these farmers got help. 

Most people agree that the Mar- 
shall Plan helped save Western Eu- 
rope from communism. As the coun- 
tries grew stronger, their people 
were not tempted by Communist 
promises. 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 

Dr. Schweitzer, 78, is a world ta- 
mous missionary, doctor, author, and 
organist. In 1913 he and his wife, a 
nurse, opened a hospital at Lamba- 
rene, deep in French Equatorial 
Africa. Since then, Dr. Schweitzer 
has spent his life and fortune at the 
jungle hospital. 

The only times he left. Africa were 
for trips to Europe to raise money 
for the hospital and to buy medical 
supplies. He earned money for the 
hospital by giving organ _recitals in 
Europe. He also turned over to the 
hospital the profits from his writings 
on music and philosophy. 

At 21, he made this vow: “I shall 
live for science and art until I am 
30. From then on, I shall devote my- 
self to the service of humanity.” 

In his twenties he was a preacher, 
a talented organist, and an outstand- 
ing college professor. He also was 
famous as the author of a book on 
the life of Jesus. When he turned 
30, he decided to study medicine 
and spend the rest of his life as a 
doctor in Africa. 

Dr. Schweitzer went to Africa be- 
cause he said it was there that the 
need for medical care was greatest. 





Elizabeth and Philip 
To Start World Tour 


Queen Elizabeth II and her hus- 
band, the Duke of Edinburgh, are 
about to begin a world tour of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth, 
Their tour will start November 23 
and end next May 15. They will 
travel by plane, warship, and royal 
yacht. 

The royal party will fly from Lon- 
don to Bermuda, their first stop. The 
tour includes stops at Jamaica, the 
Fiji Islands, the Tonga Islands, New 
Zealand, Australia, Cocos Island, 
Ceylon, Aden, Uganda, Tobruk, 
Malta, and Gibraltar. 

On December 25, Queen Eliza- 
beth will broadcast a Christmas Day 
message from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, to the far-flung Commonwealth 
and Empire. The Queen and Duke 
will not visit the U. S. on this tour. 
Nor will they visit every part of the 
Empire and Commonwealth. 

The Empire consists of colonies 
under the rule of the British govern- 
ment. It includes a quarter of Africa, 
some rich regions in southern Asia, 
Gibraltar in Europe, British Hon- 
duras in Central America, British 
Guiana in South America, dozens of 
islands scattered the world over. 

The Commonwealth nations are 
all independent. But they work to- 
gether and are loyal to the Crown. 


These nations are: Canada, Austra-. 


lia, New Zealand, South Africa, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Ceylon. 

Queen Elizabeth actually has little 
power. But Britain’s monarch—king 
or queen—is deeply loved and re- 
spected. The monarch is a symbol 
which ties together the Empire and 
Commonwealth. 





COVER STORY 


Junior Scholastic’s front cover this 
week is adapted from a Thanksgiv- 
ing bulletin- board display. The 
Thanksgiving display was designed 
by sixth and seventh grades at Chap- 
pell School in Chicago, Illinois, un- 
der the direction of their teacher, 
Mrs. Rose H. Markus. 

Even if you don’t make a bulletin- 
board display for Thanksgiving, you 
might like to make up your own list 
of things you are thankful for. Amer- 
icans have a great many things to be 
thankful for this Thanksgiving. 
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Americans like pickles in a big 
way. They've bought nearly 700 mil- 
lion jars of pickles so far this year. 
Pickles rank third in popularity 
among canned or bottled fruits and 
vegetables. Peas are first, corn sec- 
ond. 


From stage coach driver to jet 
pilot—that’s the record of James W. 
Montee of Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. 
Montee, 91, drove stage coaches 
across Kansas plains in the 1880s. He 
got his pilot’s license when he turned 
65. Recently he took part in a cele- 
bration marking the 50th year of 
powered flight in the U. S. 

During the celebration, Mr. Mon- 
tee piloted a 1929 monoplane, a twin- 
engine transport, and a P-33 jet 
trainer. He reached a speed of 500 
mph in the jet. “I remember when it 
took me 10 days to cover 500 miles 
with a stage coach,” he said. 


Killer sharks are sissies. So say 
U. S$. swimmers who have met up 
with them under water. One swim- 
mer reports that even man-eating 
sharks, such as hammerheads, can 
easily be scared off. “I’ve frightened 
them with a gun that shoots bubbles 
of water in their faces,” he says. 
Swimming toward sharks makes 
them turn tail, he adds. But they 
attack when you swim away from 
them. 


Belgium has opened its first na- 
tion-wide TV system. TV programs 
are transmitted in two languages on 
separate wave lengths. The reason? 
Belgium has two national languages. 
The Flemings of Flanders speak 
Flemish, which is much like Dutch. 
The Walloons, to the south, speak 
French. 


A museum on wheels is touring 
Virginia. The museum is called an 
“attmobile.” It’s a trailer truck, which 
hauls a 34-foot room. Paintings by 
famous artists are on display in the 
toom. The artmobile is bringing 
great works of art to people who 
can't get to museums. 

Admission is free. Visitors also 
hear a recorded concert and an art 
lecture. The Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts set up the artmobile. It 
will be on tour for about three years. 


cm 
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The new c pped this atomic 
fireball disintegrating the steel tower. 





New Fast Camera 


A millionth of a second! That's 
how fast the picture above was 
taken. The picture shows a steel 
tower the instant before it was dis- 
integrated* by an atomic weapon 
during a test. The test was held by 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
at its testing grounds in Nevada. 

The special camera which took 
the picture is called the Rapatronic. 
It has an electronic*® shutter and no 
moving parts. The photo was taken 
last spring and released recently by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Trap for Burglars 


Burglars better beware! Science 
has helped develop an alarm which 
can detect even the most quiet, tip- 
toeing burglar. 

The new alarm is easily set up in 
a room. It consists of a small control 
box connected by wire to a pair of 
pan-shaped cases. One case is a 
transmitter, the other a receiver. The 
transmitter is placed at one end of 
the room. It sends out sound waves 
of such high frequency* that they 
cannot be heard by the human ear. 
The receiver picks up the waves. 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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A stream of “silent” sound waves 
travels across the room continuously. 
Suppose a burglar enters the room 
at night after the alarm has been 
switched on. When he walks be- 
tween the pan-shaped cases,’ his 
body cuts off the flow of sound 
waves. Automatically the control 
box sends a signal. 

This signal is a red light which 
appears in police headquarters. As 
soon as a red light flashes on, head- 
quarters sends out a patrol car. The 
burglar is trapped. 


River Thermometer 


A river “thermometer” to check on 
the health of rivers has been devel- 
oped by U. S. scientists. The ther- 
mometer is a series of glass slides on 
a frame about two feet long. The 
frame is supported by two floats and 
is anchored in mid-stream. Tiny 
microscopic plants called diatoms 
collect on the slides. By studying the 
diatoms, scientists learn much about 
the water’s condition. 

This information is important to 
factories near rivers. Most of. these 
factories discharge waste materials 
into the rivers. This, of course, fouls 
the water. So the law requires fac- 
tory owners to do something about 
it. They add chemicals to purify the 
water. But factory owners need to 
know at what point they should 
start adding chemicals. 

If the diatoms collected from the 
river are healthy, the water is All 
right. If the diatoms are not healthy, 
then it is: time to purify the water. 
The thermometer makes it easy to 
collect diatoms. 

Diatoms are one-celled plants. 
They are found by the billions in 
fresh and salt water. There are thou- 
sands of different species of diatoms. 
They often are called the “snow- 
flakes” of the plant world because 
they have so many different shapes. 
Diatoms are food for small water 
creatures which, in turn, are eaten 


by fish. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Because of the Thanksgiving hol- 
iday there will be no Nov. 28 issue 


of Junior Scholastic. The next issue 
will be dated Dee. ®. ' 
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| oo thousands of years ago our 
ancestors didn’t live in houses. 
Our earliest ancestors lived in caves 
or forests. They got their food by 
hunting wild animals and eating raw 
meat. Later on, men learned to keep 
animals, like cows and sheep, for 
their food. But still they didn’t- live 
in any one fixed place. They moved 
over the land, always seeking fresh 
pasture for their flocks. Men like 
these were called nomads. They 
lived in tents. 

But about 7,000 years ago, some 
of these nomads began to build 
houses, to settle down and to farm. 
Scientists say they may have traced 
the first place where our ancestors 
ever settled. They call this place 
Jarmo. It is in the country which we 
know today as Iraq. 

What was the first village in the 


mane World’s Cradle 


world like? It was very small, and 
the people who first settled in it were 
farmers. There were about 300 of 
them. They lived in small huts made 
of sun-dried mud bricks. They grew 
barley, wheat, and vegetables in 
their fields. They kept sheep and 
goats. They were a peaceful people. 
They didn’t even build walls around 
their village. Apparently they weren't 
afraid that other people would at- 
tack them. 

The village of Jarmo was built 
about the year 4850 B.C. But scien- 
tists have found the remains of peo- 
ple who lived as long as 70,000 years 
ago. The scientists who study these 
ancient peoples are called archeolo- 
gists. How do archeologists find out 
how people lived such a long time 
ago? They do it by digging. 

By digging in the ground—in the 
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The earliest settlers in Iraq lived between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
“Much of country’s early history is recorded in the Bible. Do you recognize 


some of the cities’ names? Parts of Iraq have changed little since Biblical days. 












right places—archeologists can find 
the places where people lived long 
ago. They find houses which people 
built thousands of years ago. Ancient 
houses were not strongly built. After 
a few years they crumbled. But the 
people of ancient times never used 
to destroy their old houses as we do, 
They just built new houses on top 
of the old ones. When these new 
ones crumbled in turn, they built 
even newer ones on top. The land 
around: them was filled in, too. As 
the old “houses were abandoned, 
their owners left in them old tools, 
furniture, and other things they had 
used. 

Archeologists dig down into these 
ancient ruins. At each level, they find 
remains which show how the people 
lived in that era: As they dig deeper, 
they reach the remains left by the 
earliest people of all. 

Let’s look at the place where 
archeologists recently found the re- 
mains of a little girl who lived 70,00 
years ago. They found those remains | 
in a cave called Shanidar, in north- | 
ern Iraq. Beneath the floor, they 
found many levels of houses. 





BURIED HISTORY | 
The top layer was filled with ob- 
jects left by people who lived in the 
last few thousand years. Then they 
came to metal tools left there about 
3,000 years ago. Gradually they | 
passed the metal tools and came to | 
stone tools used 10,000 years ago. | 
Still they kept on digging until at last 
they came to the bones of that little 
girl who had died 70,000 years ago. 
It’s no accident that the earliest 
known town and the earliest known 
human remains were discovered in 
Iraq. It was in Iraq that the earliest 
of our civilized ancestors lived. In 
those days the country was called 
Mesopotamia. People settled in Mes- 
opotamia because the land was fer- 
tile. 
The first settlers lived along the 


—— 





* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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banks of two great rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. These river val- 
leys have often been called “the cra- 
dle of civilization.” That’s because 
they were the places where the first 
civilized men and women lived, as a 
child first lives in a cradle. 

The most powerful empires of an- 
cient times flourished along these 
rivers. They were made up of people 
like the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Chaldeans, and the Persians. 
You can read about them in the 
Bible and in your ancient history 


books. 


WATER NEEDED 


Gradually these people moved 
away from the river banks to the 
land which lay between the rivers. 
The soil was rich and crops grew 
easily. But there was a shortage of 
water. The climate of Iraq is very 
hot. During eight months of the year 
no rain falls. Without water, crops 
cannot grow. 

But many thousands of years ago, 
some of the people who lived in 
Iraq had discovered the art of irri- 
gation. They found that the River 
Euphrates flowed at a slightly higher 
level than the Tigris. So they dug 
canals between the two rivers. Water 
flowed from the Euphrates across the 
land between the rivers, then 
drained into the Tigris. Helped by 
water from those canals, crops grew 
as well as they did in the river val- 
leys themselves. 


PEOPLES CONQUERED 


The people who lived between the 
rivers prospered for many hundreds 
of years. But gradually their power 
declined* as other countries around 
them grew stronger. Armies from an- 
cient Greece and then from ancient 
Rome swept over Mesopotamia in 
the period between 350 B.C. and 
230 A.D. These armies returned 
home to Europe. But .soon after, 
armies from the Arab countries took 
over Mesopotamia. These people 
knew little about irrigation. They 
cared only for conquest. They de- 
stroyed the canals. The land between 

€ rivers dried up. Mesopotamia 

ame poor and dry. 

The people of Mesopotamia were 
tuled by foreign conquerors until 
1921. In that year they finally be- 
came independent again. The new 
country is called Iraq. But its people 
are among the poorest in the world. 


Philip Gendreau 


This is the great archway of Ctesiphan. It is 83 feet wide and 100 feet high. 
Part of a huge building, it was constructed around the year 129. Today the 
arch stands alone. Around it stretches nothing but desert sands forgmiles. 


In the past few hundred years, many 
other countries in the world have 
grown rich and strong. In Europe 
and America all sorts of new inven- 
tions have come into use. They have 
helped the people take big steps for- 
ward. But most Iraqis have learned 
almost nothing about these new in- 
ventions. Today they live much as 
their ancestors did. 

If one of the settlers who had lived 
in Jarmo 7,000 years ago could return 
to present-day Iraq, he would feel 
quite at home. He would find that 
many of Iraq’s five million people 
are still nomads. They wander with 
their flocks across the barren land, 
looking for pasture. He would find 
that the farmers still use wooden 
sticks with a piece of stone on the 
end to plow their land. They still eat 
dates, vegetables, bread, ‘and goats’ 
milk; bake their bread in mud ovens; 
live in houses of sun-dried brick. He 
would find that few of the people 
can read or write. In fact, he'd find 
that the country is even poorer than 
it was many thousands of years ago 
when the canals were built. 

Iraq will probably never again be 
as important as it was 7,000 years 
ago. But it can be much better off 
than it now is. The cure for many 
of its problems is the same one the 
people of ancient Mesopotamia used 
—irrigation. 

Iraq’s leaders know that. They are 
planning to build dams, reservoirs, 
and canals. The dams and reservoirs 


will store up water when the Tigris 
and the Euphrates overflow their 
banks in the spring. Then, when the 
land turns hot and barren in summer, 
the water will be passed out through 
the canals. Experts say that with a 
good irrigation system, Iraq will re- 
gain the use of seven million acres 
of crop land! 


WATER FROM OIL 


This irrigation project will cost 
about 20 million dollars to build. 
That's a lot of money. But luckily for 
the Iraqis, there’s a way they can 
get it. Their country is rich in some- 
thing their ancestors never knew ex- 
isted. That something is oil. Under 
the soil of northeast Iraq there lies 
one of the biggest pools of oil in the 
world. The oil is drilled by foreign 
workers. But a lot of the money from 
the oil is paid to Iraq. 

The Iraqi government is planning 
to spend much of the money it gets 
from oil to bring the country up to 
date. It wants to build modern roads, 
houses, airports, and schools. But 
most of all it wants to build the dams 
and reservoirs and canals which 
could make the land between the 
rivers rich again. 

The value of oil is one of man’s 
most important discoveries. Modern 
countries need oil to keep going. So 
perhaps it will be one of man’s new- 
est discoveries that will help put the 
oldest country in the world back on 
its feet. 









By JAMIL RAHEEM SAADI 


As told to Marjorie Hopkins 


OU’VE heard of Aladdin, the 
story-book hero of Baghdad. My 
house is very near the ancient walled 
city where Aladdin is supposed to 
have lived 600 years ago. My house 
stands in a village of mud huts in 
West Baghdad. 

Of course, we don’t have a lamp 
like Aladdin’s at home. We don't 
even have electricity. We have a 
small pritfus stove which burns oil. 
My mother is blind, but she manages 
to do our cooking on the stove, to 
look after the house, and to take care 
of my five-year-old sister. 

Our house is very simple. We get 
our water from the village faucet. 
Instead of a kitchen, we have a mud 
oven in the open air where my moth- 
er bakes flat round loaves of bread. 
We use brushwood and paper scraps 
to heat the oven. 

I go to school like other boys and 
girls, but I go only in the evening. 


See 


How We Live in IRAQ 


During the daytime I’m busy with 
my job. I work among the shops in 
the sug, as the native quarter is 
called. These shops line each side 
of the twisting streets which run be- 
tween the River Tigris and the main 
street of Baghdad. People can buy 
almost anything in these shops—from 
shoes woven of string to Persian rugs 
which cost hundreds of dinars. [A 
dinar is worth $2.80.] 

My job is to carry packages for 
people who have made purchases in 
the shops. If a customer makes a 
number of small purchases, I put the 
goods he buys in my basket and fol- 
low him round the shops until he’s 
ready to leave the suq. Then I carry 
his load to his car or even to his 
home. I may receive 50 fils [15¢] 
for doing this. Some days, of course, 
are busier than others, but usually I 
earn about a dinar and a half [$4.20] 
a week. 

My 12-year-old brother Madi 
often comes with me to the suq if he 
is not helping my mother. I am there 





Ewing Galloway 
In parts of Iraq the way of life has not changed for hundreds or thousands 
of years. This ‘sled’ is used to thresh grain. Government is trying to bring 
the country up to date. Most of the money for this comes from rich oil wells. 





from about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until the shopkeepers put their 
iron shutters over their shops at 
dusk. 

While I work in the suq some boys 
my age are doing other jobs. Some 
help furniture-makers cover chairs 
with damask*, or sell ties or under- 
wear on the street, or help grocers 
in the markets. Younger boys do jobs 
like rubbing new furniture with wax 
or straightening nails so they can 
be used again. 

Sometimes when there aren't many 
customers in the suq, I play with the 
other boys. One of our games is to 
shoot clay marbles across a line 
drawn in the dirt. The object is to 
hit away the opponents’ marbles 
after they have shot successfully over 
the line. We can also play tennis or 
badminton at school, before or after 
classes. But we have to pay 10 fils 
[3¢] for each half hour of play. 


AT MY SCHOOL 


I go to a school for boys. Classes 
start at six in the evening. There are 
about 250 boys in the school. Educa- 
tion in Iraq is free, but I have to 
buy my own books from the govern- 
ment stores. It costs me a week's 
wages to buy the books I need for 
a year. I am 14 and in the sixth form, 
which is something like your seventh 
grade. I still have five more years 
to study in school. When I'm 17 I 
will probably enter the army, as most 
boys in my country do. 

I like Arabic grammar better than 


any other subject, but I also enjoy | 
speaking English, When I carry | 


packages for English or American 
people, I tell them the names of an- 
imals and things we're passing. First 
I tell them the names in English. 
Then I tell them the names in Arabic, 
which is our language. Because I'm 
a student I’m allowed to borrow 
books from the United States Infor- 
mation Service library. That way ! 
learn about your country. 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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Jamil works days, goes to school nights. 


[am a Moslem. That means I fol- 
low the religion of the prophet Mo- 
hammed. Most people in Iraq are 
Moslems. My only holidays are those 
on religious festival days. Three 
times a year I go with friends to our 
holy city of Kerbala where a famous 
Moslem saint is buried. I go in win- 
ter, spring, and summer. Sometimes 
Madi comes .with me. It doesn’t cost 
us much, for we crowd into a small 
bus for the 50-mile trip. When we 
get to Kerbala we can stay in special 
shelters for the pilgrims who are 
visiting the holy city. 

We take a day for the journey, 
stay in Kerbala a day, then return 
the third day. We can buy food from 
the street vendors* there. I enjoy 
these trips very much, for we shout 
and laugh on the way and have a 
good time. When we go into the 
mosques [churches] in Kerbala the 
holy men and teachers give us 
medals to show we've made our pil- 
grimage. 

Otherwise, most of my days are 
very much the same. Sometimes I 
bathe in the Tigris in the morning 
when I get up. Then I go to the suq. 
My clothes are very simple. I wear 
a long, loose shirt with a belt and a 
pocket in which I drop the fils I earn. 
[ go barefoot or wear sandals. For 
breakfast I eat bread and tea. For 
lunch I buy bread, or sour milk, or 
cakes from the street vendors. Then, 
after school is over, I go home to 
eat dinner with my family. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Friday, however, is different. It is 
the weekly day of worship for Mos- 
lems, so many of the shops are shut. 
I usually go to the suq anyway, or 
just walk about the streets with my 
brother. We see many donkeys and 
horses, with brass bells on their 
necks and yellow markings on their 
legs and noses. Sometimes we see 
camels which come into thé side 
streets from the desert paths outside 
Baghdad, just as they did in the days 
of Aladdin. Baghdad has _ not 
changed much from its ancient ways. 

I would like to hear from some of 
you. But I could not afford the pos- 
tage to answer many letters. My ad- 
dress is: c/o the Mansoor School for 
Boys, West Baghdad, Iraq. 


By FARUQ ABDUL 
HAMID MAGHAZACHI 


As told to Kent Hurley 


Y LAST name — Maghazachi— 

means “One Who Runs A Store,” 
and it describes me very well be- 
cause that’s what I do. I have been 
running a Store for three years, even 
though I go to school as well. My 
father is a merchant in Baghdad, 
with two shops of his own. Three 
years ago, when I was 12, he bought 
me a small store so that I could learn 
to run a business. Then last year he 
bought me a large one. I sell all kinds 
of things for women to wear. My 
father helps me in the business when 
it’s necessary, and I’m learning a 
great deal. Next year I shall finish 
school and then I'll be able to work 
full time at my business. 

During the winter I get very little 
time to work there because I have to 
go to school. I get up at 6:30 in the 
morning and catch a bus to school. 
I eat breakfast at the school canteen. 
The first class begins at 8:30. We 
have five classes in the morning. 
Then we eat lunch in the school 
canteen. After that we have classes 
again till 3. I get home at about four, 
have tea and cookies, and then go 
walking or cycling with my friends. 
I’m always back home by 8 to have 
supper and do my homework. Then 
I go to bed about midnight. I don't 
need much sleep to make me feel 
rested. 

Our school year ends in June and 
doesn’t start again till September, so 
I can work at my store during vaca- 
tion. In summer I go there every 
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day except Sunday, from 8 in the 
morning till 1. In the afternoon I 
draw or paint until the store opens 
again at 4, for another hour of busi- 
ness. All shops close in the after- 
noons because it’s so hot. 

Although painting is my favorite 
hobby, I also like to read—mystery 
and adventure stories in English. 
Sometimes I play my accordion. My 
father went to Italy a year ago on a 
trip, and brought back an accordion 
for me. I’ve taught myself to play it. 

I don’t play games much, but I am 
on the school track team. Once a 
year we have a big track meet when 
we compete against other schools in 
Baghdad. The track meet is held in 
a big stadium, and our king comes 
to see it when he’s in Iraq. But the 
king is only 18, and for the last few © 
years he’s been studying at school in 
England, so he hasn’t been able to 
come. But his uncle, the Regent*, 
has come instead. 

Our track meet is in the spring. 
Spring is the season for track and 
handball. We play baseball in the 
winter, and football in the fall. We 
don’t play games in summer because 
it’s so hot. Many people in Baghdad 
sleep on the roof at night in summer 
so they can keep cool. Sometimes I 
do this, too, but usually I stay inside. 
I am lucky because there are fans 
in my house and in the store to keep 
me cool. 

I hope some of you will write to 
me. I like to practice my English. 
And I also have many friends who 
would like to write to someone in 
America. You can write me at my 
store: Faruq Maghazachi, River 


Street, Baghdad, Iraq. 








Farva’s father bought him a store. 
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Peep-shows 


and Nickelodeons 


VER hear of peep-shows? They 

were the first movies in the U.S. 
Peep-shows were popular in the 
1890s. You saw a peep-show by peep- 
ing into a box-like machine. It was 
invented by Thomas Alva Edison. 

This machine was called a kineto- 
scope. It had an eyepiece and a han- 
dle. First you dropped a penny in a 
slot. Then you looked through the 
eyepiece and turned the handle. The 
handle moved a 50-foot reel of film. 
The film passed between a bright 
light and a lens. 

You saw a boy riding a bicycle, 
a girl jumping rope, a horse running. 

The films weren’t exciting. They 
weren't funny. They weren’t much at 
all. But their actors moved. That was 
all that counted. 

The peep-shows were lined up in 
small stores. You had to wait your 
turn on line. The movie was short, 
about 45 seconds—but the line was 
always long. People complained. 
They didn’t like to wait on line. And 
the movie strained their eyes. 

FIRST MOVIE PROJECTOR 

Several U.S. inventors, including 
Edison, began to work on movie 
projectors. Edison was one of the 
first to invent a movie projector. His 
first audience was noisy and excited. 
But everyone quieted down when 
the theatre was darkened. A white 
screen was lowered from the top of 
the stage. Then the projector began 
to buzz and grind. 

A bright light glared on the screen. 
The show was beginning. It was a 
series of short movies. Two blond 
girls danced and waved parasols. 
Next, splashing waves rushed to- 
ward the audience. After a few more 
shorts, the show ended. 

The lights were snapped on. The 
audience jumped up and cheered. 

Within a few years movie houses 
began to spring up across the U.S. 
The first ones were called nickelo- 
deons*. You paid a nickel to get in. 
These early nickelodeons were emp- 


WAY BACK WHEN 












ty stores or tents. They had small 
screens. A show—movie shorts—lasted 
20 minutes. Only about 100 people 
could crowd in at one time. Some- 
times you had to bring your own 
chair or box to sit on. 

Soon nickelodeons began to im- 
prove. They had more room and 
more seats. And every nickelodeon 
had a piano. A pianist would play 
all through the show. 

Before a show began, the man 
running the projector threw mes- 
sages on the screen. Some were ad- 
vertisements for local stores. Others 
were advice to the audience: 

“Show is about to begin. Please 
remove your hat.” 

“Peanut shells must not be thrown 
on the floor.” 

“No stamping or whi8&tling al- 
lowed.” 

“Please don’t talk loud. You'll dis- 
turb the piano player.” 

Sometimes the film broke. While it 
was being fixed another message was 


You dropped in 











Before the shows started, messages 
like this were flashed on the screen. 


flashed on the screen: “Everybody 
sing and be happy.” Words of pop- 
ular songs appeared on the screen. 
The piano player would play loudly. 
Everyone would sing such songs as: 
“Waltz Me Around Again, Willie,” 
or “You Splash Me and I'll Splash 
You.” 

After a while, films improved. Peo- 
ple began to tire of seeing dull 
shorts. They wanted action and 
laughs. * Small companies were 
formed to make movies. A new in- 
dustry was born in the U.S.—the 
movie industry. 

The movies had a long way to go 
before they became as good as they 
are today. But they were on their 
way. 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 





The Museum of Modern Art Film Librar) 
Here's a row of peep-shows that amused the people of San Francisco around 1899. 
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Thanksgiving Dinner— 


AMERICAN MEAL 


ATS off to the Indians! If it hadn’t 
been for the Indians, our Pilgrim 
Fathers wouldn’t have had much of a 
Thanksgiving harvest to bring in. It 
was the Indians who taught the set- 
tlers to plant corn. It was the Indians 
who gave them the seed. The Indians 
even taught the Pilgrims to make 
popcorn balls with maple syrup. 

On that first Thanksgiving Day in 
1621, the settlers invited 90 Indians 
to be their guests as a way of thank- 
ing them. But now the whole world 
has cause to be grateful to the In- 
dians. For Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and nearly all the islands that 
dot the oceans and the seas grow and 
eat corn. 

Let’s look at some of the other 
foods on this year’s Thanksgiving 
menu, and see how many of them 
we owe to the Indians. First of all, 
of course, there’s the turkey. And 
turkeys are pure American. The Pil- 
grim Fathers learned to eat turkey 
from the Indians. 

Nobody knows exactly how tur- 
keys got their name. Perhaps it comes 
from the “turk-turk-turk” cries they 
make when excited. In the days of 
the first Thanksgiving they were 
wild. And they were also much big- 
ger than they are now. Today we get 
our turkeys from special farms which 
breed them, and make sure they're 
small enough to fit in the oven. 





Then there’s cranberry sauce. The 
settlers found cranberries here when 
they arrived. Cranberries grew wild 
in the marshy bogs of Massachusetts, 
and it was the Indians who showed 
the settlers that cranberries were 
good to eat. Cranberries got their 
name in a funny way. Their drooping 


»stems and flowers look like the neck 


and head of that long-necked bird 
the crane. So the settlers called them 
“craneberries.” Later the letter “e” 
dropped out. So this Thanksgiving, 
welll be eating cranberry sauce. 


THANKSGIVING VEGETABLES 


What else do we eat on Thanks- 
giving? Well, naturally there are 
squash, turnips, and pumpkins. The 
pumpkin and its cousin the squash 
are American. The Pilgrim Fathers 
brought turnips over from Europe. 
They also brought along another 
Thanksgiving food, the onion. There 
were wild onions growing in the 
U.S., too, before the Pilgrims arrived. 
But the many kinds of onions we eat 
today are all descended from a type 
of onion which first grew in Persia. 

We'll be eating potatoes, too, and 
they’re one of the most valuable gifts 
the Americas have given the world. 
Like corn, potatoes have traveled the 
world around, but are of American 
origin. They were born in Peru. But, 
curiously enough, we call them Irish 





potatoes. This is how it happened. 

English explorers of the 1500s car- 
ried potatoes home with them to 
England. At first the English grew 
them mostly as a garden curiosity. 
But the Irish quickly saw the great 
food value of the potato. Potatoes 
became practically the sole food crop 
of Ireland. They were so popular in 
Ireland that they were called “Irish 
potatoes.” * 

In the early 1700s colonists from 
Great Britain carried some “Irish” 
potatoes with them to North Amer- 
ica, to New England. So potatoes 
returned to American shores with a 
name that shouldn’t have belonged 
to them. 

After Thanksgiving dinner is over 
well probably eat nuts to end up. 
Many of these are nuts which the 
Americas have given the world. 
Brazil nuts and hickory nuts, black 
walnuts and butternuts, cashew nuts, 
pecans, and American chestnuts were 
all-born in the Americas. And so 
was the peanut which isn’t a nut at 
all—it is really a bean whose seeds 
ripen under ground. 

So you can see that Thanksgiving 
dinner is really an American meal. 
And even though we get some of it 
in cans, a lot of the food we'll be 
eating will be made of the same 
things the Pilgrim Fathers ate 332 
years ago. 
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* FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM x 


Our Free Press 


NE night in 1951, a young Amer- 
ican reporter was arrested in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. His name 
was William Oatis. Czech Commu- 
nists charged Oatis with “spying.” 

For 71 days, Oatis was cut off from 
his friends and from the American 
Embassy. He underwent grueling* 
hours of questioning. Then he was 
brought to trial, found guilty, and 
sentenced to jail. 

The United States protested vigor- 
ously. It was clear that Oatis had not 
been spying. He was simply a re- 
porter doing his job. 

At the U.N. General Assembly, a 
U.S. delegate rose to speak. He said, 
“William Oatis was the kind of re- 
porter who ran down facts. He 
sought all sides of a story—official 
and unofficial—checking and double- 
checking. He is the hero of all men 
who value their freedom.” 

The U.S. delegate went through a 





record of Oatis’ trial. Step by step he 
pointed out the tricks and decep- 
tions* used. Then he turned on the 
law under which Oatis had been 
convicted, He showed how it made a 
crime out of gathering and reporting 
news in Czechoslovakia. Under this 
law every reporter was a “spy” if he 
asked questions, checked up on 
events, found out anything which 
had not been officially announced by 
the government. 

Every time he made a point, the 
U.S. delegate looked the Czech del- 
egate straight in the eye. 

William Oatis had become a world 
symbol in the fight for freedom of 
information. 

Oatis is now free, but life has not 
changed for other reporters behind 
the Iron Curtain. They may write 
only what the Communist party 
wants them to write. The Commu- 
nists control all printed matter. 


Wide World 
William Oatis became a world symbol in the fight for freedom of information. 


Truth, to the Communists, is not im- 
portant. Anything that supports the 
Communists is “good.” Anything that 
opposes them or helps people to 
think for themselves is “bad.” Com- 
munists use the press to control the 
minds of their people. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


In a free country things are very 
different. In the United States we 
have a free press. It is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. A free press means 
the right to publish what we like 
and to read what we like. 

Anyone who has enough money 
can publish a newspaper or maga- 
zine or book. He doesn’t need to get 
permission from the Government. 

Reporters are free to get their 
news wherever they can find it. 
Their freedom to write the truth 
guarantees our freedom to learn it. 

All of us are free to read whatever 
publication we choose. In fact, it is 
our free choice which decides wheth- 
er a newspaper or magazine will stay 
in business. They depend on support 
from their readers, not from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Lots of times we see something in 
print that we don’t like or dont 
agree with. We may think it isn't 
true. Well, maybe it isn’t. But no- 
body’s forcing us to buy that pub- 
lication or to believe what it says. 
And if enough other people feel as 
we do, the publication will be forced 
out of business. We are the ones who 
choose what we will read. We choose 
which publications we will support. 
We decide which we won't buy. 


IT HAS LIMITS 


Like other freedoms, freedom of 
the press has limits. For example, 
we don’t want our defense secrets 
printed so that our enemies can get 
them. We agree that our Govern- 
ment can forbid printing such ma- 
terial. If a newspaper prints harmful 
lies about people, its owners can be 
taken to court and sued. 

Newspapers and magazines tell us 
what is going on in the country and 
the world. They tell us what other 
people are thinking. In many ways, 
they are the most important things 
we read. 

We have the right to know the 
truth. And the truth helps keep us 
free. 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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Right “This Way 


Merrily Bailey, Latona School, Seat- 
tle, Wash., writes: ’ 


I would like to know if it is right to 
call a boy on the phone. 


Usually boys would rather telephone 
girls than have girls call them. This may 
seem unfair to you, but it’s a tradition— 
just as it’s a tradition for boys to ask 
girls for dates. A boy is apt to be em- 
barrassed if a girl calls him up for no 
special reason. It seems as if she’s “chas- 
ing” him or hinting for a date. 

However, there are some exceptions 
to this rule. If you have a good reason 
for telephoning a boy, go ahead. Two 
good reasons would be to invite him to 
a party, or to tell him that a certain club 
or committee meeting will be held at 
your house. But don’t make up an ex- 
cuse for calling him if you really just 
want to chat. Boys can almost always 
see through “phoney” excuses. 


Harold Parsons, Wicomico H. S., | 


Salisbury, Md., asks: 


How can I forget a girl I like very 
much who has moved away? 


Why do you want to forget her? If 
you really like her, it would be nicer to 
remember her. Stay friends by writing 
letters to each other from time to time. 
She would probably like to hear about 
what you and her other old friends are 
doing, now that she has moved away. 
So why don’t you write and tell her 


some of the news, and ask some ques- * 


tions about what she’s been doing late- 
ly? You might find out how she likes 
her new town and her new school. It 
would be too bad if you had to lose 
track of each other. 

If you keep busy with your other 
friends at school and take part in school 
activities, you won't have time to stay 
sad about your friend’s moving away. 
And you'll have more things to write 
to her about. 


A girl from the Union School, Macon, 
Ga., wants to know: 


What should you say to a boy at the 
movies when you want to go to the rest 
room? 


Just say, “Excuse me for a minute, 
please.” There’s no need to feel em- 
barrassed. No matter where you are, or 
with whom, just excuse yourself, and 
return later to the boy or to the group. 
= holds true for boys as well as for 
iris. 











You’ll always remember 


deoam Seuistuia, 7953 


Here’s your dream bicycle come true—the AMF 
Roadmaster Luxury Liner. Look at all the extra features! 


‘ Mile-measuring Roadometer,Shockmaster coil-spring fork, 


far-seeing Searchbeam headlight and electric horn. And 
for extra safety, exclusive safety bumper bars and electron- 
ically-welded frame. Look over the Luxury Liner today— 
plus all the other AMF Roadmasters— including the sensa- 
tional new Flying Falcon. At your AMF Roadmaster 
Dealer’s and fine stores everywhere. 


Send for FREE Bike Hike booklet. Write AMF Roadmaster, 
Dept. SM-11-53, W. 117th St. & Berea Rd., Cleveland 7, O. 


, = ROADOMETER avto- 
matically measures and records 
the miles you ride. 







© mooucts ARE BETTER... by design 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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‘Citizenship Quiz 


1. THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Place an A by the foods which orig- 
inated in the Americas. Place an X by 
those which came from other parts of 


the world. Score two points each. 
Total, 20. 
__1. turkey __2. cranberries 
__3. turnips corn 


—* 
__5. spaghetti 6. Irish potatoes 
__7. pumpkins __8. hickory nuts 


__9. peanuts -__ 10. squash 


My score 


2. WAY BACK WHEN 


Here are descriptions of what was 
going on in the days before the movies, 
as we know them, were born. Complete 
each sentence by underlining the cor- 
rect word or phrases inside the paren- 
theses. Score three points each. Total, 
15. 

1. The first movies in the U. S. were 
called (late shows, peep-shows, minstrel 
shows). 

2. They were shown in a kineto- 
scope, which was a (music hall, camera 
shop, box-like machine). 

3. These first movies had a running 
time of about (45 seconds, four hours, 
45 minutes). 

4. The first movie houses were called 
(penny arcades, nickelodeons, dime-a- 
scopes). 

5. These movies were held in (empty 
stores and tents, bowling alleys, foot- 
ball stadiums). 

My score 


3. THE FREE PRESS 


If a sentence is true, write T next 
to it, if false write F. Score three points 


each. Total, 15. 


__1. Reporters behind the Iron Cur- 
tain may write only what the Commu- 
nist party wants them to write. 


__2. Communists use the press to 
control the minds of the people. 


__3. In the U. S. a free press is 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 


4. A U. S. citizen does not need 
permission from our Government to 
start his own newspaper or magazine. 


__5. We are free to read whichever 
newspapers or magazines we choose. 


My score 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 











a 
a 
RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 8 
° 
—How about more work? s 


4. NEWS HEADLINES 


Complete each headline with a word 
chosen from those in boldface. Score 
six points each. Total, 30. 


1. Nobel Peace Prize for 1953 Won 
By U. S. General 


2. Dr._______—sSIs Awarded Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1952. 


3. Britain’s and Duke of 
Edinburgh Start World Tour. 
4, ss Opens Its First Na- 


tion-wide TV System. 
5. U.S. Scientists Develop “___ 
” to Check Rivers. 


Marshall, Queen Elizabeth, Queen 
Frederika, Belgium, X-ray Machine, 
France, Schweitzer, Thermometer. 


My score 


5. IRAQ 


Check the correct ending to each 
sentence. Score five points each. Total, | 
20. | 


1. Scientists believe they have found ! 
in Iraq the world’s first 
a. oxcart. 


b. movies. - 
c. village. | 


2. Many of Iraq’s people still wan- 
der with their flocks looking for pas- 
tures. Such people are called | 

a. nomads. b. nomarchs. 
c. nomists. 


| 

I 

l 

| 

! 

| 

3. The first cure for many of Iraq’s ! 
problems today. is a good 

a. irrigation system. 

b. public library. 1 

c. drought. 1 

I 

| 

1 

i 

I 


4. Iraq can raise money for this pro- 
ject from its rich supply of 
a. peanuts. 
c. oil. 


b. olives. 


My score Total score | 











picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut. 
terbug button. 





HIT OR MiSS? By Delmus Kelley of 
Meadowbrook School, Fort Worth, Tex. 





COLOR GUARD. By Tommy Hawkins of 
Jefferson School, Billings, Montana. 





GENIUSES AT WORK. Photo of a one- 
room schoolhouse by David Shank of 
St. Lovis Park H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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They slave and they toil, 


> Writer And for a great and mighty cause, 


Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving is the time of year, 
When people come to pray. 

And thank God for His blessings, 
Which guide them through each day. 


They thank Him for His guidance, 
Unto the land of plenty. 

In which they worked and prayed a lot, 
To become a better country. 


Nancy Miller, Grade 7 
Viola School, Viola, lowa 
Teacher, Mrs. Pauline Bowdish 


Conservation 


From Maine to California, 

From Washington to Tennessee, 

Conservation is working 

On every plant and tree. 

They're building up the forests, 

Which fire destroys far and near, 

Which carries tons of topsoil away each 
year. 

You'll always find people working, 

Whether it is day or night, 

They really have a battle, 

And they’re really going to fight. 

Yes, men really put in work, 


Conservation of our soil. 


Larry Stillman, Grade 6 
Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, Wis. 
Teacher, Willard J. Stich 


Dust 


We watched the wind 
pick up the dust, 
Blow it— 
and put it down again. 


Robert Hyman, Grade 7 
Hillview School, Menlo Park, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Y. Weinberg 


Junior Scholastic 


I like school. 
When work is done, 
Then comes time 
For educational fun. 
Out comes a paper 
We all enjoy, 
It’s Junior Scholastic. 
Boy, Oh, Boy! 
With games and jokes, 
With stories and news, 
We get an idea 
Of the whole world’s views. 
With letters from children, 
In lands far and near. 


To all of us kids 
This paper is dear. 





Janet Horowitz, Grade 6-1 
P. S. 232, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. F. Arnold 

























Autumn Has Gone 


The beautiful skies of autumn, 
Have long since been drawn away 

By the cold of winter’s frost 
Glistening on the sparkling bay. 


The birds have stopped their singing, 
Have gone south without delay; 

The flowers have wilted and died, 
They're too sensitive to stay. 


The autumn jackets that were worn, 
Are replaced with winter coats. 
Snowballing suits, and skis and sleds 
Are seen more often than boats. 


And then the night will swiftly fall, 
Bringing with it lots of fun, 

For then we sit around the fire 
And pop corn for everyone. 


I am sure that no one child 
Is disappointed when autumn goes 
Because that great day Christmas 
_ Comes along with winter snows. 


Barbara Louise Harris, Grade 8 
Annapolis (Md.) Junior High School 
Teacher, Mrs. Emilie S$. Dodge 











Most Popular 
Guy in the Crowd 


Jimmy's making extra money 
and winning prizes, too! 











WHAT'CHA GOT, THE NEW FR ENLARGER. 
Jimmy? DAD SAYS IT'S 





AND SUPER-EASY TO 
OPERATE. 







































NEXT WEEK. ALL THE 














Address c postcard to 





“UTTLE MAN” 

THE FR CORPORATION, Enlarger and the FR “Big-Picture” Developing Kit ($12.50) 
‘951 Brook Ave., ot your favorite photo store. 

New York 51, ht. Y. 


Menvtocture-s of the Famous FR Home Developing ond Printing Kite 


l THESE 
ENLARGE- AND I MADE $5.20 

THIS WEEK,TOO. I'LL | FOR YOUR PRIZE- 
BEAUTIFUL MAKE EVEN MORE WINNING ENLARGEMENT, 


“UTTLE MAN” LIGHT PULL Make your own enlargements right at home! Remem- 

it glows in the dark! ber, you're missing half the fun of photography if you 
don’t enlarge your own pictures. It’s so easy . . . the 36 
page instruction booklet shows you how. Look for the FR 


PRECISION ENGINEERED ag AND IT’S YOUR 
BET IT | very FIRST 









GEE, JIMMY, 
THAT'S TERRIFIC! 


HEY, WILL 





ENLARGEMENT! 





















THE SENSATIONAL 
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EMCRAFT 
You'll be the envy of the gang 
—for exciting fun, it’s “Super!” 


Chemcraft brings you the fun and ad- 
venture of a real Chemical laboratory. 
The very first day you start amazing 
our friends and family with almost un- 
lievable tricks of chemical magic. Like 
changing water to wine. Writing red, 
white and blue with one ink. Or chang- 
ing water to blood and blood to stone. 
But there’s MORE to Chemcraft than 
magic. You can make black and colored 
inks, soap, paints, perfume, cements, 
glue. weather predictions, dyes. With a 
hemcraft Outfit you can do these and 
hundreds of other equally exciting and 
fascinating experiments. Send today for 
FREE booklet, ‘““The Wonders of Chem- 
istry.”” Remember—with Chemcraft you 
receive more chemicals, more apparatus, 
and you can do more experiments than 
with any other chemistry set. 


With Chemeraft you do real atomic 
energy experiments! Imagine actually 
seeing the effects of atoms splitting! 
You get firsthand knowledge of this 
awesome and mysterious force. Yet all 
experiments are.absolutely safe. 


Many other exciting, exclusive features 
with Chemeraft! Here are just a few of 
them: An Alcohol Lamp Blow Torch for 
glass blowing; Illustrated Chemistry 
shows you how to write chemical formu- 
las; Instructions for building your own 
chemical laboratory, apparatus and 
work-benches; Big, illustrated Chem- 
craft Manuals which show you how to 
do as many as 875 fascinating experi- 
ments. Remember—always ask for gen- 
uine Chemcraft. 


CHEMCRAFE—Soid in the best stores all over 
Gciuioal and best chomistry ose. Ben cocept 

a st chemistry set. Don't accept 
substitutes. Available in many _ 
models from $2.00 up to 
$27.50 (slightly higher in the 
eleven Western States). ilius- 

above is Chemeraft 
Senior Laboratory at $27.50. 


KEES ... 


EXCITING NEW BOOK! 










THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
62 Prospect Avenve + Hagerstown, Md. 


Send me my free copy of ‘“‘The Wonders 
of Chemistry.” (Please print plainly.) 
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AVE Freeman sounds more like a 
myth than a man. Imagine Robin 
Roberts winning 30 baseball games 
without a defeat. Or football’s Otto 
Graham completing 150 passes in 150 
attempts in a single season. You'd say 
somebody was dreaming, and you’d be 
right. 

But this Freeman fellow is something 


| else. He hasn’t lost a badminton match 


in 14 years! He is the undisputed cham- 
pion of the world, and we mean the 
WORLD. From Kalamazoo to Timbuc- 
too, he’s taken on all comers—and 
licked *’em! Great stars like India’s 
Devinder Mohan Lal and Malaya’s Ooi 
Teik Hock and Wong Peng Soon. 

A couple of decades ago, people in 
Pasadena, Calif., might have predicted 
Dave and his racquet would amount to 
something. At 13, Dave won the local 
boys’ table-tennis crown. Four years 
later he was regarded as the top junior 
tennis player in the country. What did 
that mean? Only that he beat, among 
others, Jack Kramer and Ted Schroeder! 

Dave didn’t stick to tennis, though. 
He couldn’t take the strain and long 


a 


SPORTS i 


- Badminton’s Super Champ 


hours of constant work needed to be- 
come a big time tennis star. “I like to 
play for fun,” Dave explained at the 
time, and so badminton acquired its 
greatest champion. 

Nowadays, Dave doesn’t do much 


badminton barnstorming. He has his ° 


reasons. No. | is that he’s a doctor: Dr, 
D. G. Freeman, specialist in neuro- 
surgery in San Diego, and he expects 
to devote full-time to his medical prac- 
tice. Naturally, he'll sneak off for a 
badminton match now and then, but 
no more tournaments in India, Malaya, 
Paris, etc. 

Dave likes to recall the time when he 
delivered eight babies one night at a 
San Diego hospital. He got perhaps an 
hour’s sleep, drove more than 100 miles 
the next morning to Los Angeles, and 
proceeded to win the singles, men’s 
doubles, and mixed doubles of the Pa- 
cific Southwest Championships! 

Last January, he returned to compe- 
tition after a lengthy layoff and grabbed 
every title in sight, including the world’s 
championship! Ken Davidson, veteran 
coach, says: “I attribute Dave’s success 








Fun with Food Facts 





The water mills of the Middle Ages 
were the forerunners of 
modern cereal factories. 








The First Mills for cEREALS 


were the powerful teeth of the cave man. He 
crushed the grain and ate it at the same time. 
Later grain was ground between stones. 
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Easy-to-eat cereals of every 
variety and in dozens of forms 
make eating a pleasure. Cere- 
als with milk supply you with 
protein, vitamins, and minerals 
for energy and growth. In 
addition to being excellent 
breakfast foods, cereals and 
milk make tasty between-meal snacks. 
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ball player,” someone suggested. The 
guy couldn’t have been more wrong. 
His opponents will tell you Chapman is 
such a great player, they wish he'd 
spend all of his time in a physics lab. 
Or listening to Bach. He’s been study- 
ing the atom so intensively they figure 
a little bit of it rubbed off on him. 
When Dick tackles or blocks, parts of 
rival teams seem to explode in all di- 
rections. 

On campus, this sterling student is 
the All-American type, too. He was 
junior class president last year and is 
currently on the Student Council. A 
handsome young man, Dick is reported 
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partial to blondes, one of whom is Rice 
campus beauty, Barbara Madden. Her 
dad happens to be principal of Hous- 
ton’s Lamar High. 

Dick’s greatest sports thrill came in 
1951 when, as a sophomore, he starred 
in Rice’s upset victory over Southern 
Methodist. The latter had startled the 
country the previous week by downing 
Notre Dame, thanks to the passing of 
Fred Benners. 

Chapman set his sights on Benners 
from the opening whistle and repeat- 
edly stopped the Pony aerial ace before 
he could wing the ball away. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





Wide World 


Dave Freeman 


to what I call the greatest competitive 
urge I’ve ever seen on a court. He never 
lets up on anyone, including himself.” 

Dave, the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, received his undergraduate degree 
from Pomona College, a medical degree 
from Harvard, and was a post-graduate 
student at Michigan. 

The Army made use of Dave’s medi- 
cal talents soon after World War II. It 
didn’t stop Dave from badminton, 
though he did find himself with just 
one racquet in Panama in 1947. So he 
borrowed Mrs. Freeman’s frying pan, 
gave her the one racquet, and practiced 
with her for the national championships 
scheduled at Waco, Tex.! He won at 
Waco, of course,. and Mrs. Freeman 
still kids him about how he did it. 

There are two sons in the Freeman 
told—9-year-old Bumpy and 7-year-old 
Davie. Born with racquets in their fists, 
they figure to take over for the old man 
when he retires. If ge ever really does. 
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Line Smasher —Atom Splitter 


> Here’s a chap who's at home with the 
atom, a football, and a symphony or- 
chestra. And if you can spell the name 
of his home town, you win this week's 
spelling bee. 

We refer to none other than Dick 
Chapman, 6’ 6”, 225-pound tackle at 
Rice Institute. We dont know what 
they teach at Waxahachie (Tex.) High, 
but they seem to start a fellow off in 
the right direction. 

Take Chapman, for example. When 
he arrived at Rice in Houston, the folks 
figured him for just another football 
player. They didn’t reckon on a few 
other things. First of all, Dick registered 
for the toughest course in school— 
nuclear physics. Then he told the public 
relations expert that one of his favorite 
pastimes was listening to the Houston 


- Symphony Orchestra. 





That did it. “Maybe he’s not a foot- 
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baby brother! Full size 
keyboard. Fits in o briefcose. 
For home, school and travel. 
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Fresher Please 


Grocer: “These are the best eggs 
we've had for years.” 

Customer: “Tl take some you haven't 
had quite so long.” 


Jackie Solfronk, Jungman School, Chicago 8, Ill. 


Obviously 
Joan: “What is the best material for 


kites?” 


Eileen: “Fly paper, of course.” 
Joan Riepel, Wakeman School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Helping Hand 
Boy: “Ma’am, could you give me a 
quarter so that I can get to see my 
family?” 
Lady: “Certainly, my boy. And where 
is your family?” 


Boy: “At the movies.” 
Frances Dockery, Royston (Ga.) School 


Ups and Down 


Grace: “I feel terrible.” 

May: “Why? What happened?” 

Grace: “I didn’t sleep very well last 
night. I plugged the electric blanket 
into the electric toaster by mistake and 
kept popping out of bed all night.” 


Dorothy Weinhart, Paw Paw (Mich.) Public School 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, there will be no November 25 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The next 
issue will be dated December 2. 
Happy Thanksgiving! 
































FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS 
LAST LINE OF THE 


There’s a lively young girl named Marie 
—What a popular student is she! 

Full of pep, vim, and zest, 

She can pass any test 

Example: 

"Cause she eats Planters Peanuts, you see! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under. the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub-~ 
mit a last line to the above limerick. ’ 


3. Each t ma it more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 


LL 


tact. 





4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 


PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 
LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1954. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 28, 1954, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgment of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize .... $35.00 
2nd prize . . ... $25.00 
3rd prize... . $15.00 
4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
5th prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 


















Long Wearing 


Mother: “Bob, what are these brown 
spots on your new suit?” 
Bob: “Rust. The salesman said it 


would wear like iron.” 
Joe Chamberlain, Chestnut St. School, Springfield, Mass, 


No Stars in Sight 


John: “Did you hear about the scien- 
tist who thought he discovered a new 
planet?” 

Henry: “No. What was it?” 

John: “A fly on his telescope.” 


David Boe, Fox School, Haverhill, Mass, 


No Speeding, Please 


A housewife, annoyed by cars on a 
dusty road soiling her clean clothes, 
posted this sign on the road 50 yards 
ahead of her clothesline: “Drive Slow- 
ly: Big Wash Out Ahead.” 


Pauline Johnson, Ellsworth (Wise.) Public School 


Out of Breath 


Then there was a man who thought 
he could swim the English Channel, 
but when he got half-way across he de- 
cided he couldn’t make it and swam 
back. 


Carol Callison, West School, Storm Lake, Ia. 


A Swing and a Miss 


Boxer: “Have I done him any dam- 
age?” 

Disgusted Trainer: “No, but keep 
swinging. The drafj might give him a 
cold.” 


Dennis Williams, Longan School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Stubborn 


Mother: “Stop quarreling, children. 
What is the matter?” 

Bobby: “We're playing shipwreck 
and Nancy won't get in the bathtub 


and drown.” 
Donna Lindteigen, Lake Williams School, 
Turtle Lake, N. D. 


Joke of the Week 


Eddie: “Mary Lou, did you know 
it’s impossible to send mail to Wash- 
ington now?” 

Mary Lou: “No, why?” 

Eddie: “Because he’s dead. But you 
can send mail to Lincoln.” 

Mary Lou: “How come? He’s dead, 
too.” 

Eddie: “I know, but he left his ‘Get- 


tysburg Address.’ ” 
Arlene Gerig, Harlan (Ind.) School 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


jet. Does a piece of jet jewelry 
have anything in common with a jet 
plane? Except for their names, no. 
And even their names have com- 
pletely different origins. 

A piece of jet jewelry is made 
from the mineral jet. This is a glassy, 
black stone that resembles a very 
hard piece of coal. Jet jewelry is very 
fashionable these days, but it is by 
no means a new idea. The early Ro- 
mans were very fond of jet, and used 
it for decoration in many ways. 

The Romans’ name for jet was 

gagates. It was named after the 
Greek town of Gagas, where the first 
deposits of jet were found. The Old 
French version of gagates was jayet. 
From jayet we get our English word 
iet. 
Now what about the jet plane? 
The word jet in this case describes 
the blast of vapor which the jet 
plane shoots out as it speeds along. 
This vapor is “thrown” out by the 
engine of the jet plane. And it is this 
“throwing” action which explains the 
use of the word jet. 

This jet in this case comes from 
the Latin word jacere, meaning “to 
throw.” Again the form of our Eng- 


“HLA AWN “ 





lish word was influenced by the 
French. The French changed the 
Latin jacere to jeter, which also 
means “to throw.” Our jet is a short- 
ened form of the French jeter. 


Here’s How 


There are many English words 
which are pronounced the same and 
spelled the same, but which have 
different meanings and different ori- 
gins. Below is a list of five such 
words. 

Following this list are ten defini- 
tions. Each of the ten definitions 
defines one of the five words. (In 
other words, there are two different 
definitions for each one of the five 
words. ) 

Put the letters of the correct two 
definitions in the space provided 
after each numbered word. Check 
your answers in the dictionary. 


a hail 


. match 








. rush 





strain 








curry 


. plant with a hollow stem 
. what you light a fire with 
. lumps of ice that fall like rain 
. a breed or race : 
. to greet, say hello to 
an athletic contest 
. to hurry, move hastily 
. to dress the hair of a horse 
a spice ‘used in cooking 
to draw tight, to stretch 
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STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


damask (DAM-ask). Noun. A kind of 
fabric, usually made of linen. 

deception (dee-SEHP-shuhn). Noun. 
The act of deceiving someone. 

decline (dee-KLINE). Verb. To be- 
come weaker. 

disintegrate (dihs-IN-tuh-grate). Verb. 
To break up into small pieces. 

electronic (eh-lehk-TRON-ihk). Ad- 
jective. Operated by electrons (small 
charges of negative electricity). 

grueling (GROO-ehl-ing). Adjective. 
Straining to the point of exhaustion. 
high frequency (high FREE-kwehn- 





see). Adjective. A measure of sound. 
Sounds are created by vibrations which 
travel through the air. When the vibra- 
tions move very quickly, the sound cre- 
ated is called high frequency. 
nickelodeon (Nick-uhl-OH-dee-on). 
Noun. Formed from the words nickel 
and odeum. Odeum is an ancient word 
for “theatre.” Nickelodeon means a form 
of entertainment which costs a nickel. 
primus stove. Noun. A small, port- 
able stove, which uses oil as fuel. 
regent (REE-juhnt). Noun. A man or 
woman who rules a kingdom if the 
actual king or queen is too young to 
rule or has left the country. 
vendor (VEHN-dohr). Noun. A per- 
son who sells something; a person who 
works in a stall or has a pushcart. 













Slip this Christmas 


Hint to Pop 
am cuT ALONG UNE eeeesed 


Bea Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 


e 5 
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UNDERWOOD 

CHAMPION 











The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made. . . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 








Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Echpalacsi 





accept stamp advertisements 
only oe 9 wile and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. if you keep any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
SSverteere be sure to write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
@ envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being | to write your name and address in 
te upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the stamps. will 
ae all in their power to protect their readers from 
ir practices. Afiy reader who considers that he 
deceived as a result of his response to 
@n advertisement in Schol is urged 
te appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholoati Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 











STAMP WALLET tank 


fey I t FOREIGN SET. print. 
ef eee at 











Rhinoceros, Snake, Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kaolabear, 





K 
and other wild animals. 
Free with exciting approvals. 
Miagara Stamp Ce., Niagara -on-the-Lake |27, Canada 





WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 
WASHINGTON A OTHERS 


GIANT GEO 











ax Colored Bousger. First U. S. ‘Yo "pee 
thers. Free with ap 
“GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Auimals — Commemoratives — British 
Mages sali ice. a Big Illustrated 
adazine a ee with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
P CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 
GERMANY 
Zeppelines, Semipostals 
we a ee A 
Jamestown Stamp P 4, “510, toon, N. Y. 
ALBUM omy 10c! 
1,000 Spaces! 


oO vals. 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little PRock 7, Ark. 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
203 All Different 1 F 
Over 
Wood Wide Lists and pe. Included. 








HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, ccm C 
ratives, airmails and $8 . Stamp. 


Approvals 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 









DIFF. RUSSIA ~-10¢ 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

10¢! Soros lists, eopeorele included. 
ED. S. SAPHIRE 

Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S te) $9 STAMP! I 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 

oecupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 

FREE to «approval service epeSecate ganda ng 3c 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5 

TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 

T7 airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 2 5c 
nues, specials and others with bar- 


gain approvals. SPECIAL-—100 Different for only 50¢. 
LEQNARD UTECHT, I143F WN. Keeler, Chicago 51, III. 











postage. 
000, $14, 





Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, 





Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 

Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 

Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
ly 5¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUNLITE, Box 12598, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 








Human Rights Issue 


The United Nations will issue its 
fourth commemorative for 1953 on De- 
cember 10. The stamp pays tribute to 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The U. N. General Assembly 
approved the declaration on December 
10, 1948. It contains 30 rights which 
the Assembly says should be guaran- 
teed to all peoples for “freedom, justice, 
and peace in the world.” 

The declaration states that all peoples 
have certain rights. Article I says “all 
human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights” and should be 
treated with respect. Some of the other 
rights in the declaration are the right 
to: go to school, have freedom of re- 
ligion, vote in free elections, own prop- 
erty, have a fair trial, read what one 
pleases. 

The new stamp shows two hands 
lifted toward a flame within a circle. 
The circle is formed by the words “Hu- 
man Rights” in the five official lan- 
guages of the U. N. The date “10-XII 
1948-53” is also inside the circle. The 
stamp comes in two denominations, a 
3-cent blue and a 5-cent crimson. 

For first-day covers of the stamps 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room CB-26, 
United Nations, N. Y. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner 
of each envelope. Then enclose the en- 
velope, or envelopes, in an outer one 
with your money order or check. For 
quicker service, write “For Human 
Rights Day” on the outer envelope. You 
may send for-as many as 20 first-day 
covers. 


UN _— N AEIONS 


NACIONES UNIDAS ia 
Oa ws 





_ NATIONS: UNIES 


J. N. Postal Administration 
The new U. N. commemorative 


Speed Up 

Visitor: “How did your horse happen 
to win the race?” 

Jockey: “Well, I just kept whispering 
in his ear: ‘Roses are red, violets are 
blue. Horses that lose are made into 
glue.” 







Samuel Stoopak, P. S. 105, Bronx, N. ¥, 


All-around Man 


Pat was looking for a job. His pros. 
pective employer asked him what he 
could do. 

“I can do almost anything,” said Pat, 

“Can you wheel a barrel of smoke?” 

“Sure,” he replied. “I'll wheel it if 


you fill it for me.” 


Gary Rupp, R.F.D. No. 2, Archbold, Obie 


On a Diet 
Bob: “Is a chicken big enough to 
eat when it’s two weeks old?” 
Farmer: “Of course not.” 
Bob: “Then how does it manage to 


+0” 
live? 
William E. Kasper, DeWitt Clinton School, Chicago, IL 


Wrong Answer 


Ed: “You are perfectly normal?” 

Al; “Yes.” ; 

Ed: “You light a camp fire with your 
right hand?” 

Al: “Yes.” 

Ed: “That's not normal. Most people 


use a match.” 
Dottie Lee Bolick, Happy Valley School, Patterson, N. C 








* * 

U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 

15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Mos 
‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 

of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 

for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. ¥.8 


1 00 All Different 1 00 


WORLD WIDE 
Pictorials, Commemoratives, 

Over $2 catalog value — 10¢ with an 
Neshobee Stamp Co., Box 36, Baldwinville, Mas. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
To acquaint you with our better U. S. approvals, you s& 
2 different $5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values 
Air-Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send 10¢ for Lot No. 20 


IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 11, Brooklyn 30, New York 




















rn COINS 2 26. 

















JOLIE, Box 19, Rugby, Brooklyn 3, New York 








RAYMAX 37-58, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. ©. 
12 CORONATION SETS 25¢ 











Colonies. Only ase to introduce our 
1 0 ] Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 

CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wit 
Contains games 42 xen old, many 


12 e Elizabeth Complete Mint Sets. 
gusen pete Nn Pah Be 
Foreign Approva 
Box 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 

Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, 
DIXIE STAMP 

DIFFERENT 1 Oc 
and new to goeroval buyers. 





British America; the most wanted of a 
OCEAN STAMP CO., 
DIFFERENT 3 c 
ete., to Approval Buyers. 
sets, old 
ONLY 10¢ 
ENSIGN STAMP CO. Box 118- $, So. Orange, N. + 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 



















































































! 2 {4 5 
6 T 
68 9 10 
0 12 [13 ae 
16 17 
18 19 
20 21 
22 23 24 |25 
6 27 28 
29 30 3 
32 33 
34 











This puzzle is based on a famous Amer- 
ican patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues: This appeal to the 
patriotism of the American soldier during 
the early days of the Revolutionary War 
vas written by Thomas 14 Down. It is 
called “The American Crisis.” Its first line 
is “832A 17A 28D 1A 20D 28A 
lA 13D.” 


l. *Quotation word, the plural of 
“time.” " 
6. Size or doses of medicine. 
8. Opposite of “come.” 
9. You and I. 
1. *Quotation word, meaning “belonging 
to men.” 
\4. Bold, forward, saucy. (Rhymes with 
Bert. ) 
16. — — — de Janeiro. 
\7. Iam, you — — -, he is. 
18. Capital city of the North African 
country of Tunisia. 
20. Special skills or abilities a person has. 
22. Exclamation of pleasure. 
23. South Southeast (abbrev.). 
24, Atop. 
26. Covers the floor in front of a door. 
28. Quotation word, meaning “attempt” 
or “test.” 
29. Pull by a rope or line, as one car 
might pull another. 
31. Feminine pronoun. 
«32. *Quotation word, meaning “the ones 
present here.” 
34. Kind of poem, as in “ 
Skylark.” 


—-—-toa 


, 


. In the direction of. 

I am; he — -. 

. Familiar term for “mother.” 

. Egypt (abbrev.). 

. Southeast (abbrev.). 

. The one who does. 

. Gram (abbrev.). 

. Saint (abbrev.). 

. Nickname for Juanita, as in the song, 
— — — — Juanita. 

. *Quotation word, meaning “spirits” as 
distinguished from “bodies.” 

14. *Author of this quotation as well as 

the pamphlet, Common Sense. 

15. Poetic word for “formerly.” 

19. Not elsewhere specified (abbrev.). 

20. *Quotation word, meaning “which.” 

21. A painful spot. 22. Not P.M. 

25. New York (abbrev.). 

27. A small child. 

28. *Quotation word, a definite article. 

80. Which person? 

81. South Southeast (abbrev.). 

83. Editor (abbrev.). 


7. Certain. 
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Answers this week in Teacher Edition; De- 
cember 2 in your edition. . 


Answers to Nov. 11 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-the; 4-how; 5-rages; 7-bean; 
9-suds; 12-art; 13-nip; 14-rahs; me i 17- 
elate; 19-right; 20-M.C.; 22-doe; 23-S:S.; 
25-else; 27-rent; 29-tap; 30-ray; 3l-yes; 33- 
lip; 34-do; 35-be. 


DOWN: 1-than; 2-hot; 3-ewes; 5-rather; 
6-sunset: 7-bar; 8-era; i0-dip; ll-spy; 15- 
slide; 16-either; 18-ago; 20-met; 21-Clay; 


23-snap; 24-sty: 26-sped; 28-Erie; 32-so; 33-lb. 


NEW MOVIES 


WY iTops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
“iV Fair. Save your money. 


“YYeYLITTLE FUGITIVE (Burstyn). 
This story seems natural enough to 
have happened to you and your kid 
brother. Its hero is little Joey (Richie 
Andrusco), a freckle-faced seven-year- 
old fromr Brooklyn. One fine week end 
when Mother is away, Joey takes the 
house money and goes off ‘to Coney 
Island for a grand splurge. The rest of” 
the picture divides between riotous 
samples of Joe’s ideas on how to have 
a good time, and older brother Lennie’s 
frantic efforts to find him and get him 
home before Mother shows up. It’s great 
fun. 


““BOTANY BAY (Paramount). Botany 
Bay has action aplenty, but curiously 
little excitement. Perhaps it is because 
everything is just too obvious. Alan 
Ladd is so very heroic. James Mason, 
the captain of a prison ship carrying 
convicts from London to Australia back 
in 1787, is so very cruel: And pretty 
Patricia Medina is so clearly in love 
with Ladd. There are fights and storms 
at sea. But it all could end only one 
way. The color photography is unusu- 
ally handsome. 








“A bottle of RC sure makes Grandpa 
feel like NEW!” 








YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 


















THE BIGGEST THRILL ANY CHRISTMAS CAN BRING ! 


LIONEL TRAINS 


— VA TRACTION 


There’s nothing like the thrill of Lionel 
Trains! With exclusive Magne-Traction, 
Lionel locos go faster with more cars, climb 
steeper grades. Built for life-time action..,, 
real R. R. remote-control knuckle eouplers 
on every car! See your Lionel Dealer and 
take Dad along! 


MORE SPEED... 


With Magne-Traction, 
Lionel locos can take curves 
twice as fast! 


MORE PULL... 


Pull twice as many cars 
. - pick up speed right from 
a standing start! 


MORE CLIMB... 


With Magne-Traction, 
ee locos climb steeper grades 
. . give you real-life action! 


MORE CONTROL... 


Start and stop your trains 
“on a dime” for loading 
= unloading. 
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New LIONEL 
Coaling 
Station 


LIONEL 


Operating 
Water Tank 
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SPECIAL BIG-3 OFFER! LIONEL TRAINS, 


Post- P.O. Box 9, Dept. DDD, N. Y. 46, N. ¥. 
ALL FOR ONLY 50¢ paid [) I enclose 50¢ for Big-3 Coupon Offer. 


New Track Layout Printing Kit (1) 10¢ for Catalog Only. 
Plus Set Of Eight Full-Color Name. oa 
Billboards With The New 
1953 Lionel Catalog— 

40 PAGES IN FULL COLORI 
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—William James 


LIVE BY—11 


The great use of life is to spend it for 


something which outlasts it. 


Contributed by Mrs. Garnet Barnes, Easley, South Caroline 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MOF 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 


encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. 


+95 


Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. 


: y a 

* e ° VE, . 
Send for information and free materials. dup 
The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain i | 8 | 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
10,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that last year student members bought nearly 2,000,000 books. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Teen Age Book Club offers 


: ; ; i ch 
I am interested in starting a Teen Age students a choice ea 


Book Club in my class this fall. Please month of sixteen 25¢ and 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 35¢ books, selected by a 
plete information and free materials. Y 


board of reading experts, 
PLUS A FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR 
Address. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Zone___State. 
STW-118 








Name 





School Grade 
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